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TOPS students owe school $103 in tuition, fees 


by 
Matthew Morris 


Students who thought 
Louisiana's Tuition Opportunity Pro- 
gram for Students covered this 
semester’s increase to tuition and 
fees may be surprised to receive a 
letter within the next week explain- 
ing how they owe LSUS $103, 

According to Vice Chancellor 
for Student Affairs, Dr, Gloria 
Raines, the letter from Chancellor 
Vincent Marsala explains that the in- 
crease to tuition and fees was not 
covered in the legislation that creat- 
ed TOPS, 

“There is nothing we can do,” 
Raines said. 

When the semester started, the 
university got a list of TOPS 
students from the Louisiana Office 
of Student Financial Assistance. 

Normally the school then bills 


LOSFA for those students and 
receives a check. 

When representatives from 
LSUS asked LOSFA if the tuition 
and fee increases were covered, they 
were originally told yes. 

When LOSPA actually received 
the bill they cited the legislation that 
created TOPS as not covering these 
kinds of tuition and fee increases. 

Though the administration con- 
sidered waiving these fees for those 
students affected, it was decided that 
this would not be fair to students not 
receiving TOPS. 

“The only fair way is for every 
student to pay it,” Raines said. 

When Raines broke the news at 
last week's SGA meeting, it did not 
sit well with several affected 
students. 

“] think it’s ridiculous,” said 
Senator Brad Craft. “It’s going to af- 
fect me and a lot of people I know.” 


Raines said that transfer and 
graduating students must pay by the 
end of the semester. 

However, students who receive 
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Dr. Gloria Raines, vice chancellor of student affairs, had the unhappy 


duty of telling TOPS students like Senator Brad Craft that they owe 
the school $103 each for this fall’s tuition and fee increases. 


additional financial aid in the spring 
will have the $103 added on to their 
tuition and fee bill at that time. 


Vagina Monologues to make reappearance 


Pista Tsirigotis 


The Vagina Monologues or V- 
Day, which stands for Victory, 
Valentine and Vagina, is a global 
movement to stop violence against 
women and girls. 

V-Day’s goal is to promote cre- 
ative events to increase awareness, 
raise money and revitalize the spirit 
of existing anti-violence 
organizations. 

V-Day is supposed to provide 
broader attention for the fight to stop 
worldwide violence against women 
and girls including rape, battery, in- 
cest, female genital mutilation and 
sexual slavery. V-Day provides fund- 
ing to create and nurture innovative 
programs to stop the violence. 

Through V-Day campaigns, lo- 
cal volunteers and college students 
produce annual benefit performances 
of “The Vagina Monologues” to 
raise awareness and funds for anti- 
violence groups within their own 


communities. 

V-Day itself stages large-scale 
benefits and promotes innovative ~ 
gatherings and programs including 
the Afghan Women’s Summit, the 
Stop Rape Contest and Indian Coun- 
try Project which aim to change so- 
cial attitudes toward violence against 
women. 

In 2002, more than 800 V-Day 
benefit events were presented by lo- 
cal volunteer activists around the 
world educating millions of people 
about the reality of violence against 
women and girls. 

“V-Day is an organization to 
help people, and it attracted people 
from all over who are concemed 
with stopping violence,” said Linda 
Fuqua, a junior marketing major. 

The V-Day movement is grow- 
ing at a rapid pace throughout the 
world. 

V-Day, a non-profit 
corporation, distributes trends to 
grassroots, national and international 
organizations and programs that 


work to stop violence against 
women and girls. 

~ V-Day was named one of Worth 
Magazine's “100 Best Charities” in 
2001. In its first five years, the 
movement has raised over $14 mil- 
lion with over $7 million raised in 
2002 alone. 

“I had the opportunity to go to a 
seminar in Chicago and met the au- 
thor, Eve Ensler, and I was motivat- 
ed to advocate her message,” said 
Kara Hunnicutt, a junior finance ma- 
jor. 

Hunnicutt is a volunteer at 
YWCA for women, which supports 
those who have been sexually 
assaulted, raped and molested. 

Ninety-nine percent of all prof- 
its from the LSUS V-Day go to 
YWCA and | percent goes to the na- 
tional campaign. 

V-Day was born in 1998 as an 
outgrowth of Eve Ensler’s Obie- 
Award winning play, “The Vagina 
Monologues.” Ensler performed the 
piece in small towns and large cities 


all around the world. She saw and 
heard firsthand the destructive per- 
sonal, social, political and economic 
consequence violence against 
women has for many nations. 

Hundreds of women told her 
their stories of rape, incest, domestic 
battery and genital mutilation. It was 
clear to Ensler that something wide- 
spread and dramatic needed to be 
done to stop the violence. A group of 
women in New York joined Ensler 
and founded the catalyst, the move- 
ment and the performance V-Day. 

V-Day’s motto, “Until the vio- 
lence stops,” describes the goal of all 
women living in safety, no longer 
fearing violence or the threat of vio- 
lence. It is then that V-Day will be 
known as Victory Over Violence 
Day. Reading auditions will be held 
in the Webster Room on Tuesday 
during common hour and Thursday 
6-9 p.m.. 

The play opens at LSUS on 
Feb, 27, and the final production is 
March 1, 


Common Hour 
extension 
killed by Mills 
report 


SGA moves on to 
discuss Professor of 


Year, credit cards 
by 
Jennifer Knafla 


Finally moving on from the 
subject of the extension of common 
hour, President Jeff Strozier admit- 
ted to the senate at the Nov. 14 SGA 
meeting that after having received 
Dr Stuart Mills’ long-awaited report, 
the issue for extension was closed 
with an almost definite yes. 

Strozier also mentioned Sena- 
tor Brad Craft’s quote in the Oct, 7 
issue of “The Almagest™ in which 
Craft said that the students’ voice 
was not taken into account when the 
senate voted on the increase in the 
Student Activities Fee. Strozier said 
that the comment was not true. He 
cited the senate’s information cam- 
paign in which student opinion was 
taken into consideration. 

Outside the meeting, however, 
Craft said that the comment was 
geared more toward the fact that 
there was no actual student vote for 
the fee increase like that taken for 
the changing of the U.C. name to 
Student Union. 

Strozier also made known that 
he would not support any proposal 
which limits the student voice in the 
election of Professor of the Year, He 
said he would veto any proposal that 
passed. 

The senate again tabled the dis- 
cussion of releasing student's 
personal information to MBNA 
bank for credit card promotion. 
Strozier pointed out to the senate 
that the issue at hand first should not 
be the restrictions on the use of the 
student information but on the con- 
cept of releasing the student infor- 
mation at all. 


Chris says 


adios as he 
graduates 


THE ALMAGEST 


The Almagest 


(“al-meh-jest". n):Arabic: “The Majestic” 
any of several medieval treatises on a branch of knowledge 
(as the 9th century Arabic translation of Ptolemy's 
Greek work on astronomy) 
- Webster's Third New International Dictionary 
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Have a story? — 


"AMES we 


Call the ainagestat 797-5328 Email us at — 
EMP F almagest@pilot.lsus.edu Me PP 
The Almagest is a member of the Southeastern sparen 


Conference, American College Press Association, and the 
Columbia Scholastic Press Association 


The Almagest Letters 
Policy 


The Almagest requests your reactions through Letters to the 
Editor. Letters should be typed and double spaced. Please include 
your class and major field of study. Letters should be submitted to 
the Almagest office, BH 344, by 5 p.m. on the Friday preceding 
the Thursday publication date. Obscene, libelous and anonymous 
letters may not be printed. The Almagest reserves the right to edit 
letters. 


US! 
We need repcrters and 
cartoonists. — 
Come by BH 344 
Call 797-8528 


From the editor 


# It seems like student 
leadership is often 
discouraged at LSUS 


Last week we featured many scholarship opportu- 
nities that the various colleges of LSUS offer to 
students. 

We would like to have included scholarships for 
student leaders on campus, but unlike most comparable 
universities, LSUS has virtually none. 

The executives of the SGA get scholarships that 
cover tuition and fees, but you'd have to hunt to find 
other student leader positions that offer scholarships at 
this university. 

When the idea of offering scholarships to the presi- 
dents of the Student Activities Board, Student Organiza- 
tions Council and the editor of the Almagest was 
brought up at last summer's Student Activities Fee com- 
mittee meeting, it wasn’t even allowed to be discussed 
because it was considered too controversial by the vice 
chancellor for student affairs, Dr. Gloria Raines. 

She also advised against budgetary spending on 
things such as travel or a stipend for the president of the 
SGA because students want to see how their money is 
spent. 

While Raines listens to student complaints on a 
regular basis and provides verbal encouragement for 
student leaders, we have to wonder who she should real- 
ly be listening to in this case. 

The image of the university is always something 
that is considered a top priority. We would say that the 
image of the university should be based on substantive 
improvements to the school, rather than artificial 
promotional campaigns. 

Part of the reasoning for having parking stickers 
rather than hang tags is that it is good public relations 
for the school. It is reasoning like this that shows why 
LSUS has a problem with recruitment and retention, 

It isn’t enough to get the name of LSUS out there, 
that name has to mean something to people who hear it. 
Part of improving the reputation of the school is giving 
good students an incentive to come here, 

Personally, I've had a problem recruiting students 
to help run the Almagest because we can’t offer them an 
incentive. We're lucky to have the staff we have now, 
but next May most of us graduate. 

As much as I’ve tried to recruit replacements, I'm 
always told that no one is willing to do what I do. Part 
of this problem is that | work 40 - 60 hours a week on 
the newspaper and get paid for 20. Most of the rest of 
the staff has to work an outside job to make ends meet. 

I rarely make it to class on time because I have 10 
minutes between classes to try to assign stories, answer 
questions and solve problems and it is never enough. 
Emergencies involving the paper have caused me to 
miss numerous classes and many days | get to school 
before anyone else and leave long after everyone else 
has gone home. Sometimes, it just isn’t worth it — es- 
pecially when | start to look at the impact it has on my 
classwork. But these are the sacrifices my staff and | 
make because we have a responsibility to our readers. 
Next year, you probably won't be so Jucky. 

I’ve had transfer students from Bossier Parish 
Community College ask about the scholarships we offer 
staff and have had to tell them that we have none. If 
BPCC can offer better scholarships for its staff than we 
can, there is definitely a problem. 

If it seems like I'm whining, remember that this 
problem is not limited to the newspaper. The presidents 
of SAB and SOC put a great deal of work into their jobs 
strictly on a volunteer basis. 

To find students who are willing to help plan 
events for this campus, we should be able to 
compensate them for their time. In the real world those 


‘Clarifications 


. who are best qualified for a job are paid to do it. 


And as much as we seem to criticize the SGA, the 
executives and senators work hard to try to act as the 
voice of the students and are usually met with 
frustration from the administration. Jeff Strozier, Ben 
Thomas and Heather Kleckinger spend hours every 
week in their office at the call of the students. These are 
hours out of their schedules that someone else would 
pay them for, but they put in this time because of a 
sense of duty. This doesn’t even take into account the 
hours senators spend in committee meetings. 

The time that these people take out of their lives to 
serve the students results in a sacrifice to their personal 
lives, families, classwork and jobs. 

What they get in return is annoyance and student 
apathy. Many of the issues they address are met with 
cynicism from the administration. 

Though the senators are the elected representatives 
of the students, they often are given the excuse that 
there is not enough student support for proposals they 
pass. Why have an SGA Senate if the administration 
won’t recognize their voice? 

Whenever student opinion is offered, money 
becomes the deciding factor. No wonder the students at 
LSUS are considered apathetic; every time we object to 
something about the school, we are ignored. I know | 
get tired of feeling like I’m shouting in the dark. I don’t 
blame people for not writing letters to the editor if noth- 
ing ever seems to improve as a result. 

More relevant to the image of the university is the 
lack of funding for trips. It seems doubtful that people 
really come to LSUS for the free cookies, karaoke and 
wax hands. It would be nice if people came to LSUS be- 
cause of its reputation. 

But we can only build a reputation if, rather than 
work on methods of promoting our image, we work on 
the image itself. If there is something about LSUS 
worth taking notice of, the outside world will. 

During'the Red River Swing Debate Tournament, it 
was Clear that Jorji Jarzabeck and the debate team at 
LSUS have built a reputation as serious Competitors. 


~ Wouldn’t it be nice if the entire schdo! had'this type of > * 


reputation? 

When the Almagest asked for travel funds so we 
could go to journalism conventions, mingle with profes- 
sional journalists and enter contests, we were told that 
students would object. 

Because I’ve heard that I'm known as an arrogant 
bastard, I don't like mentioning things like my third 
place ranking in last year’s regional Society of Profes- 
sional Journalists Mark of Excellence Award for editori- 
al writing, but things like this are what helps the campus 
build a name for itself. 

If we could enter more contests like this and travel 
to more regional competitions, we wouldn't always be 
greeted with “LSU-who?” 

No one is going to take this school seriously if we 
can’t attract serious students who are rewarded for their 
hard work. 

And as long as those who run the school squabble 
about insignificant things like 10 minutes and stickers, 
as long as we have a school that seems to think the an- 
swer to its recruitment problems lies in publicity and not 
progress, we will continue to lose students. 

Our advice to those who can find better opportuni- 
ties elsewhere is to take them. Leave while you can if 
the school is not willing to help you grow. 

Keep your student ID and come back for the free 
tacos when you're in town. 

This university has a chancellor and vice chancel- 
lors that work with the community in partnerships that 
help both the school and community, qualified profes- 
sors that take time to reach the students and a supportive 
staff. 

But what about the students? Why are we here? I 
have trouble answering that question myself lately. 

-mm 


This is Chris Alexander’s last issue with us as production editor. Chris is on track to graduate this December with a bachelor’s degree in journalism. We want to thank Chris 
for all his hard work for the paper over the last two years. Chris’s contribution to the paper’s layout has helped the Almagest improve immensely. We are greatly indebted to his 
suggestions for many of the new ideas that we've tried over the past year, sometimes good and perhaps sometimes a little iffy. In.any case, Chris is always willing to put in the 
extra effort to try to make his work as perfect as possible and we'll miss having him around. Thanks Chris and good luck with the real world. We love you man. ‘ 

Because of Thanksgiving and Dead Week, this is our last issue of the semester. The finals schedule is on page 7. Be safe during this holiday season and eat lots of turkey for 


Matt who is considering becoming a vegetarian again. 


-the editors 
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Letters to th 


Just shortly after the second ae date of this fall semester I had a talk with my Spanish teacher. I was not doing 
well in the class and she felt that my background from my previous two Spanish classes was not up to standard to pass 
her class. She suggested spending more time in the lab or dropping her class and sitting in on a lower level Spanish 
class and refreshing my memory and then returning to take her class again in the spring. 

Now here is the problem: I am on course to graduate in May and dropping this class would cause me to be behind. 
I went to my adviser for guidance on what I should do. My adviser suggested taking this Spanish class by 
correspondence from LSU Baton Rouge. This sounded great to me because you can work at your own pace and do 
things when you are able and ready to do them. I waited and got through midterms and was ready to begin the class. I 
= figured that over the Christmas break I would complete the course and be ready to start my final semester here at 
LSUS. 

The day of my advising appointment for the spring semester, I explained to my adviser that | was about to begin 
the class and felt encouraged because my adviser also thought it was a good idea to do it over the break. Next, | was 
off to get the dean's signature on my correspondence application. When I walked in, he asked what | needed and I told 
him that I needed a signature for a correspondence class. He asked what class so I told him. He said, "No!" I was 
shocked and proceeded to ask why. He said he does not allow foreign language classes to be taken by correspondence. 
Not fully understanding why, I asked why he has such a policy. I never really got a straight answer out of him other 
than the fact that you have no oral communication with your teacher in a correspondence class and part of knowing the 
language is speaking it. I feel that the dean is being narrowed-minded and inflexible in this matter. | have attended two 
Spanish classes at LSUS and have seen little if any Spanish spoken by the students. Ironically, the dean sent me to dis- 
cuss this issue with a third party who felt the correspondence class is twice as hard, but there is still no convincing the 
dean. 

I am not able to graduate in May as I had planned, and I have three gripes with the system here at LSUS. Why of- 
fer correspondence classes at all if you are not going to allow students to take the ones they choose? Why is there one 
upper-level Spanish class offered with only one teacher at only one time. Finally, maybe the deans of the colleges 
should inform their advisers more carefully so this will not happen to another innocent student like myself. 


Nicole Zufelt 
Senior, Public Relations 


Thank you students, staff and faculty of Louisiana State University in Shreveport for your support of the 
YWCA's Week Without Violence. The Walk of Truth went a long way in educating the unaware and encouraging vic- 
tims to seek support and know that they are not alone. 

With the victory of building awareness with the Walk of Truth, we also suffered some consequences. To those of 
you that were offended by seeing a name that you share on a stake that represents a victim of Sexual Assault our most 
sincere apologies. The names were randomly selected from name book to demonstrate that statistic that one in every 
three women will be sexually assaulted in their lifetime. It was not meant to be accusatory. 


Sincerely, 
Audrey Miserendino, political science major 
YWCA Sexual Assault Center Volunteer Coordinator 


much ater 


diseases; (Best way is with abstinence.) j mg: 

2- If you get married do it for the right reasons (pregnancy 
is not a reason) , aw ee 

3- When you are in a monogamous relationship, it is nat-— 
ural to feel attracted to others, Just don’t act out those impuls- 
es; it is evil to cheat and be dishonest. If you participate in this: 
evil activity you are no better than a turd out of a nutria’s butt. — hy ve 

4- Trust you partner unconditionally. If they violate your trust, you can at least say you tried. 

-5- Communicate! People cannot read minds, Tell each other how you feel so there is no guessing. Guessing 
leadsto fights. 7)? - sci Wien ot SR a Te oe) 

6- Most marriages break up because of normal problems that most married couples encounter. (This excludes 
#3°s evil activity.) os tents os | ia ae 

7- If you are unsure about marriage with a partner, first talk to your partner about it and try to find out why. 
Then you should not get married just because your social surroundings are pressing you into it. | 

-8- Forgive and forget. Not one or the other, Sometimes it is easier to swallow your pride than to keep arguing 
over something that cannot be solved. 1 RAE ee ers pony, e 

9- If someone is speaking his or her mind, listen and then answer. Arguing is for monkeys. 

10- Love is not a feeling ora tickle. Love is not sex. Love (to me) is the willingness to give yourself 
unconditionally to another person. Love also has no secrets. The lines of communication must always be open. Love 
islifecsat! 4 ee eerie _~ Pm : 

will read this and se hat an idiot!” But! ‘is important that we as human beings redefine the 
iage and is divor ‘our children’s morals and our society's stability. Get 


e editor 


Dear Almagest, 


We are writing about the Everclear concert that SAB recently 
sponsored. When we arrived we were disappointed in only seeing the hand- 
ful of people that were in attendance. It is very sad to see how apathetic the 
LSUS student body is. With the raise in the student activity fee, SAB is 
putting on more exciting events for the students. 

What makes you think that SAB will continue to put on better, more 
exciting events if no one is going to attend? We know people our age that 
spent $75 on Aerosmith tickets and $95 on Eagles tickets. Yes these bands 
may be well known to the public, but why couldn't someone pat $10 to ex- 
perience a newer band and support our school? 

Everclear may not be in the mainstream right now, but it would have 
cost a lot more to get someone like Eminem or The Dave Matthews Band. 
Everyone says that there is no student life offered on the LSUS campus, but 
last time we checked students have to be involved in things for there to be 
any kind of student life on campus. So suck it up and enjoy what LSUS has 
to offer because in the scheme of things it is not that bad. 

As soon as the bands started playing the few people that were present 
at the Everclear concert really let the band know why they came to LSUS. 
Unfortunately after the show a few people were still griping about the band 
choices. Our only thought, "Why did you come if you didn't like Everclear 
in the first place." We only hope that the band did not feel unwanted 
because of the number of attendees. In our opinion, the band rocked and 
the whole concert was awesome. We hope this event doesn't discourage 
SAB of putting on another concert in the future. We had a great time, and 
we're sure you would have too. We can definitely say that this was one of 
the best events that SAB has put on in awhile. Thank you SAB for finally 
bringing some great entertainment to LSUS! 


Stephanie Cochrane, senior biology major 
Greg Garrow, junior business major 


Entertainment editor J 
urges you to get involved 
while he sits on the couch 


It's down to the line now. One more month and we're out of here for 
Christmas ... er ... Hanukkah ... um ... Kwanza ... well, winter break. 
Anyway, at this point most of us aren't thinking that far into the future. Our 
minds are overflowing with the knowledge we've acquired this semester, and 
we are anxiously waiting to regurgitate it on our finals and be done with it — 
though some of the more relaxed students are dreaming a little further ahead, 
to the thoughts of a month-long vacation. 

Ah yes, an entire month to do nothing — or something, if that's your 
thing. But what about after that? Remember kiddies, those of us who are not 
fortunate enough to be graduating in December have got to come back 
Jan.13. 

Relax, it's still a long way away from now, However, when you get back 
to the daily grind that is education, what are you going to do? Obviously 
you'll try and attend classes and such, but what else? There is much more 
you can do to improve the effectiveness of your degree. | know many of you 
underclassmen are thinking, "Why the hell should I be worried about that 
now?" 

Take it from me, a procrastinating soon-to-be-senior who's been scram- 
bling to get his name attached to as many extracurricular activities as possi- 
ble: It is never too early to start adding to that future portfolio. 

After graduation, when you're applying for a job, you will likely be able 
to look around the reception area and see a handful of your peers applying 
for the same job. Those fiends, how dare they?! Relax, even though you are 
all English majors applying for that coveted job at the Coca-Cola warehouse, 
you can have the upper hand. In order to have this upper hand you need to 
get some of those extracurricular activities under your belt. 

This doesn't mean that you have to run for student government or dedi- 
cate your life to a fraternity/sorority. It can be anything from the Student Ac- 
tivities Board to the Biology Club and everything in between. Every 
department and group on this campus has an organization you can join. Re- 
gardless of your interests, there is an activity out there for you. Even if it's 
something you've never done before or are only a little interested in, go 
ahead and attend a meeting, It's like sushi, you'll never know if you like it 
until you try. 

The point is people, the more activities, regardless of what they are, the 
better it makes you look. Even if you weren't the president or treasurer of an 
organization, the fact that you attended meetings shows responsibility. It 
shows that you can and do go beyond the call of duty, a trait ALL employers 
recognize and appreciate. 

So over the winter break, during commercials and in between handfuls 
of Pringles, take a moment or two to think of what you might do after class 
next semester. It's not that hard. | know you can do it kiddos. 

Until then, take a deep breath, calm-down, and focus. YOU' RE 
GOING TO DO FINE! 

if you need me, I'll be on the couch. 

- J Willoughby 
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SGA rethinks Professor of Year 


by 


Jessica Beech 


Approaching its three-year an- 
niversary, the Professor of the Year 
Award is being considered by the 
SGA to receive another rule change. 

For two years now during the 
spring semester, students have voted 
for their favorite professors during 
the SGA elections. 

Being a new award, it is a work 
in progress. The first year, the award 
was a two-step process. Students 
logged on to Blackboard computer 
service to nominate as many profes- 
sors as they wanted. This generated 
a Top 20 list that was announced to 
everyone, 

Students then went back on 
Blackboard to vote for their favorite 
out of this list. 

Amy Wren, associate professor 
of business law, and Rhonda Failey, 
instructor of psychology, were co- 
winners in 2001. All of the Top 20 
professors and the Professors of the 
Year were given a gift at the Acade- 
mic Awards Banquet at the end of 
the spring semester. 

For the 2002 award, the system 
was revamped. Instead of nominat- 
ing then voting again, the process 
was taken down to one step. 
Students logged on and voted for 
their five favorite professors. The 
Top 20 list and the Professor of the 


year were announced at a banquet 
during Common Hour that was 
sponsored by SGA and held specifi- 
cally for the event. The sole winner 
was Failey. 

“It’s definitely the greatest hon- 
or I have received in my teaching ca- 
reer and one that I will cherish 
forever,” Failey said. “It isan 
incredible bonus to be recognized 
for something you love to do.” 

Senator Brad Craft wants to 
change the process again. Craft has 
stirred up quite a debate by introduc- 
ing a proposal that limits professors 
to only being able to win once every 
four years. 

According to Craft, this would 
provide diversity and competition. 

“If we keep the winner from be- 
ing the same every year, it will 
inspire competition between faculty; 
this would be a great way to get 
more people involved in the 
process,” said Craft. 

Craft also feels that the award 
would lose its credibility and would 
no longer be taken seriously if the 
same person wins again this year. He 
wants people to know that he is will- 
ing to look at any possible 
amendments to his proposal but defi- 
nitely thinks that it 1s time for a 
change. SGA President Jeff Strozier 
and several senators are opposed to 
the proposal in its entirety. The SGA 
members feel that limiting the 


student's voice is not the way to go. 

“We are elected to be the voice 
of the students,” said Senator at 
Large Lacy Spencer. “I have not 
heard any student tell me that they 
have a problem with Ms. Failey win- 
ning the award more than once, Ms. 
Failey is a wonderful teacher and a 
wonderful person and deserves this 
award. What she does not deserve is 
the insult of telling her that the 
award is a joke if she wins again.” 

President Strozier agrees with 
Spencer. “I feel that this proposal is 
unfair to professors and students,” 
Strozier said. “Any proposal that is 
going to limit the choices of LSUS 
students will not have my support 
and will be vetoed.” 

Strozier also thinks that Craft is 
wrong in his assumption about the 
credibility of the award. 

“Limiting who can and cannot 
win each year is what questions the 
integrity of the award, People would 
start saying ‘Professor X should 
have won this year, but couldn’t’,” 
said Strozier. 

Mary “Jorji” Jarzabek, an 
instructor of communications, has 
been on the Top 20 list and enjoyed 
being honored by her students. 

“J am not really in favor of any 
limitation on who gets the award or 
how often,” said Jarzabeck. “I see 
the logic behind a limitation, howev- 
er. It may just be a means to prevent 
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Rhonda Failey, instructor of psychology, won the Professor of the 
Year award two years running. This has prompted some in SGA to 
wonder if it is time to limit her eligibility for the award. 


the class size of one professor to out- 
vote the smaller classes of other pro- 
fessors.” 

Jarzabek also notes that this 
award is an expression of the student 
voice and that it is as much for the 
students as it is the professors. 

“Let them vote for who they 
prefer and let the chips fall where 
they may,” said Jarzabek. 

Failey also agrees that the 
award is student-led and does not 
agree with limiting students in any 
way. 

“It’s an award given by the stu- 
dents, and I will respect any decision 


they reach on how to give it,” she 
said. “I really appreciate the SGA’s 
past efforts towards making this 
award possible and making sure that 
it represents the students’ views in 
the future.” 

As of now, the proposal is at a 
standstill. 

Those with strong feelings one 
way or another about the Professor 
of the Year award and the proposed 
changes may get in contact with the 
SGA by going to their office on the 
second floor of the U. C.. Students 
can also call 797-5342 or email them 
at SGA@pilot.lsus.edu. 


LSUS Foundation finds alternative funding for LSUS 
and establishes community partnerships 


scholarships 


by 
Tiffany Johnson 


The LSUS Foundation’s goal is 
to provide private financial funding 
for the university and to support a 
variety of volunteers. The volunteers 
consist of LSUS graduates, the com- 
munity and local business leaders 
who support higher education and 
LSUS. 

LSUS Foundation consists of 
16 elected members who reside pri- 
marily in the Ark-La-Tex. Chancel- 
lor Marsala, Martin Albritton, vice 
chancellor for development, and 
Michael Ferrell, vice chancellor for 
business affairs, are members of the 
Board of Directors. 

The primary job of the board 
members is to get people to donate 
money that the university can use as 
unrestricted funds. The board man- 
ages all funds that have been donat- 
ed to the foundation. Members of 
the board also open a lot of potential 
doors for future donors. 

Though LSUS is a state-funded 
public college, state funds are 
restricted and can be allotted only 
for certain things. 

“Money that is donated to the 
LSUS Foundation is used to provide 
the LSUS administration with flexi- 
bility to fund projects for which state 
dollars may not be directed,” Albrit- 
ton said. 

LSUS Foundation currently has 
accumulated funds that are awarded 
for scholarships to students along 
with chairs and professorships for 
faculty. 

Money donated to LSUS Foun- 


Growth of the LSU in Shreveport Foundation 
Fund Baiance 
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dation also goes toward partnerships 
that LSUS has within the communi- 
ty. 

LSUS has established a partner- 
ship with the Shreveport Chamber of 
Commerce to help fund a the devel- 
opment of an Economic 
Development Strategy Plan. 

“This study is designed to plan 
an economic strategy for this region, 
and LSUS wants to play a role in 
that,” said Albritton. 

The foundation has also used 
unrestricted funds to hire a lobbyist 
to represent LSUS in Washington, 
D.C. 

“A lobbyist is the reason why 
LSUS received $500,000 in funding 
for the LSUS Red River Education 
and Research Park at Sunflower 


"98 "S89. ‘OG ‘07 
Point,” said Albritton 

LSUS Foundation has formulat- 
ed various fundraising ideas over the 
years. 
One of the most successful 
fundraising events is a campaign that 
was held five years ago to help raise 
money for scholarships, chairs and 
professorships. The goal of the foun- 
dation was to raise $1 million over 
the course of a year and a half. 

The foundation was successful 
in raising two and a quarter million 
dollars. Although the LSUS Founda- 
tion works hard to raise funds, all 
scholarships are awarded through 
the Financial Aid office. 

One of the most recent 
fundraising efforts is the 
Chancellor's Circle Campaign in 


which the foundation and the univer- 
sity’s Development Office, who co- 
ordinates the overall fundraising for 
the university, worked hand in hand 
to recruit financial donors to the 
LSUS Foundation. 

People could donate a 
minimum of $1,000 or $500 if they 
were under the age of 40 or an 
LSUS faculty/staff member. The do- 
nations were given as unrestricted 
funds to the university. Donors who 
gave receive an automatic member- 
ship into LSUS Foundation. There 
were 17 faculty and staff members 
who donated. 

LSUS works in conjunction 
with various community leaders, in- 
clude Willis Knighton-Health 
System, Crystal Gas Services and 
Swepco. These organizations, along 
with others, have donated generous- 
ly to the university. 

A constant contributor to the 
foundation, Matt Dawson, died last 
month. He was a native of Shreve- 
port, but he moved to Michigan and 
worked as a forklift driver for Ford 
Motor Company. Dawson donated 
$300,000 to the LSUS Foundation, 
which has already been distributed 
in over 20 scholarships. His 
donation was established as an 
endowment, which is a permanent 
scholarship that will remain within 
the foundation. 

“It is touching to see how much 
support LSUS has received from 
various people who support higher 
education,” said Albritton. 

Currently the LSUS 
Foundation has over $5.5 million in 
funds. 
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SOC hosts a night of etiquette |Dead Week gives 
for student organization leaders 


by 
Jennifer Knafla & 


Allison Burns 


The Student Organization 
Council sponsored an Etiquette Din- 
ner for the leaders of student organi- 
zations on Nov. 13. 

Catered by the Port and hosted 
by Lorraine A. Krajewski, professor 
of management at LSUS, the dinner, 
paid for and available because of the 
increase in the Student Activities 
Fee, targeted informing the student 
leaders in the correct manner of be- 
havior when attending a business 
dinner. 

First dismissed by the etiquette 
master, Krawjewski told the student 
and faculty attendees that the first 15 
minutes of a business dining experi- 
ence should be spent mingling. 

"Don't sit down," Krawjewski 
said. "Introduce yourself to people 
you know and introduce your friends 
with those that you know." 

After being assigned tables, stu- 
dent organizations heard a 30- 
minute tutorial, which detailed such 
specifics as where to lay your nap- 
kin, position your hands, or just the 
basics like not talking with your 
mouth full, before being allowed to 
eat salad. 

Acquiring salad dressing for the 
first course proved to be a true test 
of patience as students waited for it 
to make it around the table counter- 
Clock wisest tS) PP tet 

Following the course of lettuce 
and sliced tomatoes — cherry toma- 
toes, Krajewski said, are too difficult 
a task to master at a business dinner 
because they tend to fly off your 
plate when attempting to stab them 
— came another lecture on proper 
discussion topics. 

Politics, religion and anything 
that may lead to controversy are no- 
no's. 

Such topics can lead to indiges- 
tion and thus are not appropriate for 
business dinners. 

As if in a military setting, she 
instructed the correct angle at which 
to position your silverware to indi- 
cate whether you are finished with 
the meal or not. 

When allowing utensils to rest, 


Kenon Vejzagic of the Office of Student Activities enjoys the chicken 
cordon bleu served at the SOC Etiquette dinner on Nov. 13 in the 
U.C. Ballroom. The lecture at the dinner, provided by management 
professor Lorraine Krajewski, included the proper manner in which to 
cut one’s food: with fork in left hand and knife in right. 


‘simply place'themin the nineand 


five o'clock positions, but when you 
are finished put them in the four o’- 
clock position. 

With all the instructional help, 
the setting wasn't entirely business. 

The BMC table was reprimand- 
ed for eating dessert before the allot- 
ted time of dessert consumption. 

The Almagest/Accounting Stu- 
dent Association table was visited by 
guests of other tables numerous 
times in an attempt to quiet the loud, 
uncalled-for banter. 

More fortunate tables with in- 
ternational guests enjoyed the plea- 
sure of continental dining. Megan 
Conway, professor of French, was 
able to provide enlightenment on the 
proper European style of dining eti- 
quette. Dr. Binshan Lin, professor 


of operations and information man- 
agement, provided a perspective 
from Taiwan. 

Terrance Neal, senator at large, 
was surprised to find ham in the cen- 
ter of his chicken. He was 
reprimanded for bringing this to his 
table's attention because itisn't prop- 
er dining etiquette. 

It is recommended that you or- 
der food that you are familiar with 
and can easily consume. 

The etiquette dinner, which 
started at 6:30 pm, lasted two hours, 
SOC hopes to hold the dinner again 
next year, 

Editor's note - eat before you 
go to a business dinner, The meal is 
not for the food, but to show your 
skills at being polite and respectful. 


SGA explores requiring midterm grades 


by 
Keziah Tsirigotis 


The SGA senate is looking into 
a proposal that would require 
instructors to make midterm grades 
available to students. 

In the proposal, which was 
tabled at the Noy. 14 SGA meeting, 
senator Bradly Craft questions the 
complex grading systems of some 
instructors, 

Craft argues that the many pro- 
fessors’ grading scales are so confus- 
ing that students do not know 
sometimes where they stand in the 
middle of the semester. 

The midterm grade proposal 
calls for a mandatory midterm grade. 
The goal is to help students see 


where they stand and if they need to 
make academic improvements in the 
course. 

“This proposal is to 
acknowledge students as a key factor 
in whether or not they should drop a 
course,” Craft said. 

John S. Vassar, instructor of hu- 
manities, passed out midterm grades 
to students during the second week 
in October, letting every student 
know where they and how they 
could improve. 

“T have six classes, and Vassar 
was the only professor who passed 
out midterm grades,” said Daniel 
LeBlanc, communications major. “It 
gave me an insight on what 
measures I had to take.” 

Professors may say that it is the 
student’s responsibility to see where 


he or she stands, but when you have 
students trying to figure out the pro- 
fessor’s grading scale, their average 
may be completely different from 
the professor’s figure. 

“| think mid-term grades should 
be given out by the professors only 
after receiving your mid-term test to 
see how you're doing in class,” said 
James Reader, a communications 
major. 

Until the proposal is passed, 
students should record on a log sheet 
all of their scores for each course. 

This allows students to have 
some idea of how they are doing. 
Students should ask questions about 
the professor's grading scale if it’s 
not clear. For now professors are not 
obligated to keep up with how a stu- 
dent is doing; the student is. 


Photo by Allison Burns 


students time to study 


3 lh et Brown 


The student body has the SGA 
to thank for the restful week prior to 
final exams. Dead Week is Dec. 2 - 
6. 

At the end of the semester, 
most students are concerned about 
final projects and exams. 

Some have even begun to plan 
and organize study times for upcom- 
ing final exams. 

Jarika King, a sophomore pre- 
nursing major, said that with the end 
of the semester rapidly approaching 
she is looking forward to Dead 
Week. 

"It will give me a chance to 
study and prepare for my exams," 
King said. 

And that is exactly what it is 
for. According to SGA President Jeff 
Strozier, the concept behind Dead 
Week is to provide students with a 
span of time to adequately prepare 
for final exams, 

The Student Government Orga- 
nization established Dead Week in 
spring of 2001. Administration im- 
plemented the policy on August 1, 
2001. 

Under policy number 2 21.00, 
written by Stuart Mills, vice 
chancellor of academic affairs, Dead 
Week is defined as a joint agreement 
by faculty and students to climinate 
unneeded burdens at the end of the 
semester. 

According to the statement, the 


week is applicable only during the 
fall and spring semesters. Addition- 
ally, the week calls for no social or 
sporting activities. However, the 
policy does allow for minor tests or 
quizzes that account for no more 
than 10 percent of a student's grade, 
and term papers are also allowed to 
be due during this week. 

Any recommendations for 
changes to the policy must be direct- 
ed to the appropriate dean and then 
approved by the vice chancellor for 
academic affairs. 

Most students view Dead Week 
as a needed program, but some stu- 
dents have a slightly different view. 

“There should be a designated 
study time for exams, but if students 
are studying on a regular basis they 
don't need a whole week to study, 
unless the fi nal is unlike other previ- 
ous exams,” said Jake Cavanaugh, a 
sophomore science major. 

Some instructors focus on Dead 
Week as a positive restriction. 

English instructor, Lonnie Mc- 
Crary, said that he thinks that Dead 
Week is beneficial to students. "It al- 
lows them time to be able to get al] 
the work and studying needed before 
finals," McCrary said. 

However, Strozier said that he 
has heard some complaints about 
professors not following the Dead 
Week policy. 

"This needs to be addressed by 
the administration,” Strozier said. 

Strozier plans to send a notice 
to Mills about the complaints. 


U.C. room rent raises 
revenue for university 


by 
Angela Gehrls 


In addition to funding all cam- 
pus-related activities, the $95 activi- 
ties fee covers the maintenance, staff 
wages and room rentals in the Uni- 
versity Center. 

Room rentals for student orga- 
nizations, faculty and staff are free 
of charge, but outside groups — 
churches, businesses and high 
schools — are charged a fee to rent 
rooms in the U. C.. 

"People will rent out rooms for 
weddings, high school proms and 
seminars," said Student Activities 
Coordinator Shannon Murphy. 

Room rentals are seen as a rey- 
enue source for the university, and 
non-campus groups are charged any- 
where from $50- $500, depending 
on the size of the room. The groups 
are also required to pay a $200 secu- 
rity deposit 

"If they leave the room in a dis- 
array or do things like nail stuff to 
the walls, then they do not receive 
that deposit back," Murphy said. 

The revenue from these room 
rentals goes right back into the Stu- 
dent Activities fund. 

Susan Phillips, the secretary of 
the Student Activities Office who 
also does the room bookings, said a 
small room like the Red River Room 
costs $75 to rent. 

The room is big enough to hold 
a business meeting. For example, 


Legislative Auditor Dr. Dan Kyle 
and a small portion of his staff met 
there last Thursday for a training 
session. 

"The University has been very 
cooperative, and we meet here every 
year," said Kyle. 

However, the university’ s liquor 
license permits beer and wine cool- 
ers only. This does not include wine 
or champagne, which could poten- 
tially be a problem, for instance, for 
a wedding reception. 

“Anyone who comes to campus 
has to go to The Port or an outside 
caterer and show us $2 million 
worth of liability insurance,” Mur- 
phy said. "If they serve alcohol, they 
have to go through a provider that 
does have an ABO license and a 
liquor license for the event. Other- 
wise, it's just beer and wine coolers." 

Although the U.C. is open only 
until 9 p.m. during the week, reser- 
vations can be made for weekend 
events as well. Church groups often 
reserve rooms on Sundays because 
they are such quiet days for the uni- 
versity. 

Murphy said that off-campus 
groups can't schedule an event in the 
U.C. more than six months in 
advance because "students, faculty 
and staff get first dibs at the 
available rooms." 

However, she does encourage 
campus-related groups to book their 
rooms as far in advance as possible 
to ensure that they get the rooms 
they want. 
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LSUS professor to speak in Taiwan 


by 
Franchesca Brown 


Dr. Binshan Lin, professor of 
operations and information manage- 
ment, will be a keynote speaker for 
the Small & Medium Enterprise Out- 
look 2003 National conference on 
Dec. 10, in Taipei, Taiwan. Approxi- 
mately 300 participants from govern- 
ment, academic and small and 
medium enterprises are expected to 
attend. 

Lin received his Ph.D. from 
Louisiana State University in 1998 
and is a five-time recipient of the 
Outstanding Faculty Award at LSUS. 

He has received several awards 
and published over 100 articles in re- 
ferred journals and over 90 articles 
in conference proceedings since 
1988, 

He serves as editor in chief of 
Industrial Management and Data 
Systems, executive editor of Interna- 
tional Journal Innovation and Learn- 
ing, editor of International Journal of 


Mobile Communications and numer- 
ous other positions. 

His research interest and past 
publications have addressed e-com- 
merce, information technology man- 
agement, quality management and 
healthcare management. 

Lin is an active member of De- 
cision Sciences Institute, Internation- 
al Association for Computer 
Information Systems, International 
Information Management 
Association, International Chinese 
Information Systems Association and 
Association for Chinese 
Management Educators. 

He was invited to speak at the 
national conference by the Taiwan 
Ministry of Economic Affairs on 
"Making knowledge management 
part of small & medium enterprises’ 
strategy." 

The ministry was setup within 
the government in 1949 to take 
charge of matters involving national 
economic administration and 
construction. 


Debt Got Vou Down? 


**Student Loans** 
**Credit Cards** 
** Mortgage** 
** Cor ** 


Become Debt Free in 90 Days 


By participating in the 
Peace of Mind: 
Caring and Sharing Program 


Please. serious 90-day commitments only! 


Submit a request for information to: 
debtfreen90days@yahoo.com 


Since that time, the organization 
has been readjusted numerous times 
in response to the changes that have 
taken place in domestic, internation- 
al, political and economic 
conditions. 

The organization was adjusted 
most recently in 1999, in line with 
the downsizing of the Taiwan 
Provincial Government. 

The Taiwan ministry currently 
consists of 18 staff units, 15 adminis- 
trative agencies, 10 business 
agencies and 70 overseas 
commercial offices. 

Lin said that he is proud as a 
professor to be asked to speak at the 
conference. 

"It is good to reach out interna- 
tionally and good publicity for 
LSUS," Lin said. 

The conference will focus on 
several main areas such as new op- 
portunities, new directions and glob- 
alization from small and medium 


enterprise. 
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Medical school seeks best 


by Julie Petchak 


For students interested in med- 
ical school, the most important thing 
they can do is do well in whatever 
area they choose to major, said Dr. 
Scott Kennedy, assistant dean of ad- 
mission at LSUHSC medical school 
in Shreveport. 

"Evidence of motivation is re- 
flected in many areas," Kennedy 
said, "All available information is 
considered when choosing who to 
accept.” 

Students from all disciplines 
can be accepted into the medical 
school, as long as they have 
completed certain classes. 

The requirements are 16 hours 
of chemistry with lab, six hours of 
English, and eight hours of each of 
the following: inorganic chemistry, 
organic chemistry, biology with a 
lab, and physics with a lab. 

The Medical College 
Admissions Test is also required and 
heavily considered in the admissions 
process. 

It should be taken about 16 
months before applying to medical 


school, Kennedy said. 

The test includes questions in 
the areas of biology, chemistry, 
physics and math. 

Although the test can be taken 
as many times as the student wishes, 
each score is considered in the 
admissions process. Kennedy calls 
the test "the great leveler." 

Competition to get into the 
medical school in Shreveport i is 
tough. 

The school receives over 600 
applications each year, and offers are 
sent to only 150 applicants. Each 
year the school enrolls a class of ~ 
100. 

The average grade point aver- 
age of students accepted is 3.6 and 
the average MCAT score is 26. 

Improvement in grade point av- 
erage is considered as well. 

Kennedy advises future appli- 
cants to do four things to prepare for 
medical school. 

Students should get a good edu- 
cation, learn to study effectively and 
strive for excellence. 

Lastly, students should be very 
clear with themselves about wh. ex- 
actly their motivation is for wanting 
to become a doctor. 


A personal interview with 
members of the admission commit- 
tee is a required part of the applica- 
tion process. Kennedy said that this 
is a chance for students to display 
their "evidence of motivation." 

He said he uses this time to de- 
termine if the applicant reads about 
and actively follows developments 
in the medical field, which are clear 
indicators of motivation. Volunteer 
work and previous experience in the 
field of medicine are also impressive 
to ig members of the committee, he 
said. 

Louisiana state schools mainly 
accept only state residents. Space for 
out of state students is limited, with 
only about five aceepted from out of 
state each year. However, private 
schools like Tulane can accept stu- 
dents from anywhere. 

Medical school tuition is over 
$10,000 per year. The cost includes 
a special laptop computer, equipped 
especially for medical school and the 
books and supplies needed. 

Medical school is costly, but for 
dedicated students the investment is 
well worth it. Over 95 percent of 
those accepted graduate and become 
doctors. 


Earn credit for current job 


by Clay Meyer 


University 200 provides 
students an opportunity to earn cred- 


- ited hours of electives outside their 


major colleges. 

Components of the course 
include the asking the student to cre- 
ate a personal resume, schedule and 
attend an appointment at the LSUS 
Career Center, a few components 
that have to be completed via the In- 
ternet and a final report. These 
requirements are due by the end of 
the semester. 

A student only has to attend 
two meeting on campus during the 
semester. The rest of the class is 
completed at the student’s pace and 
no class time is required. 

The course is worth three credit 


hours but can be taken twice for a 
maximum of six credit hours. 

Requirements for the Universi- 
ty 200 program include: a student be 
at least a sophomore — have com- 
pleted at least 24 credit hours — 
have at least a 2.2 overall GPA, must 
be employed by an area business or 
organization and work at least 15 
hours per week. 

A student must work a job in 
which the position is supervised. A 
student must complete 120 work 
hours during the semester, which av- 
erages approximately 15 hours per 
week. 

The University 200 class is not 
a class that a student will receive a 
letter grade in because the course is 
evaluated on a pass/fail basis. 

Trae George, a senior computer 


science major, said that he had never 
really heard about the course. 

Rhonda Neil, the instructor of 
the University 200 course, feels that 
the course has a low enrollment due 
to the fact that the dissemination of 
information about the course and its 
requirements is not where it should 
be. 

She also said that students in- 
terested in taking the course should 
know that the course is also 
available to night students as well. 
The course gives the opportunity for 
students to complete electives 
outside of their major college at 
night if needed. 

If interested in more informa- 
tion about the University 200 
program please contact Rhonda Neil 
by email at univ200@pilot.Isus.edu. 
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Six LSUS professors named to Who's Who 
Among America’s Teachers for positive role 


by 
Tiffany Milne 


Who's Who Among America's 
Teachers for 2002 has chosen six in- 
structors from LSUS who embody 
the characteristics of the ideal 
teacher. 

Each year professors are nomi- 
nated for Who's Who by a student 
for serving as a role-model or men- 
tor. 

The teachers in Who's Who 
from LSUS are Dr. Chengo Hsieh, 
Dr. Lorraine Krajewski, Dr. Lisa 
Burke, Dr. Paul Sisson , Wolfgang 
Hinck and Rhonda Failey. 

Students who send in the letter 
of recommendation to "Who's Who" 
must have a strong academic record. 

Hsieh is a professor in econom- 
ics and finance. 

Krajewski said that in the rec- 
ommendation letters, the student ex- 
plains why that professor had a 
strong impact on his or her life and 
how that professor truly made a dif- 
ference. 

Krajewski said she was deeply 
touched by how she made a personal 
difference in a student's life. 

She is a member of the Student 
Affairs Committee and adviser for 
the MBA Association. 

Krajewski knew she wanted to 
teach in high school when her 
instructor gave her the occasional 
opportunity to teach the business law 
class. 


Recognized in Who's Who for _ 


her energy in the classroom, Dr. Lisa 
Burke is associate professor in Busi- 
ness Management. 

Burke tries to offer counseling 
or personal services to her students. 

Answering his students’ ques- 
tions with more questions, Dr, Paul 
Sisson is the chair of mathematics 
and computer science, 


Sisson said that he loves being 
in the classroom, and this feeling is 
getting stronger all the time. 

Although devoted to the class- 
room, Sisson says he has been 
known to take math class to a café. 

Assistant professor of market- 
ing, Wolfgang Hinck, was chosen for 
"Who's Who" from the University of 
Texas-Pan American College in Ed- 


inburg, 

Now he takes an active role as 
the faculty adviser for the MBA As- 
sociation and promotes student-fac- 
ulty soccer matches here. 

Hinck says he tries to learn 
more about his students and to men- 
tor and support each individual. 

Rhonda Failey is also interac- 
tive with her students. She spends 


time at restaurants, movies and 
Barnes and Noble with her psychol- 
ogy students. 

In her teaching, Failey likes the 
aspect of meeting new people with 
lias ideas and perspectives on 
ife. 

Failey is the faculty advisor for 
the Society of Reason and co-adviser 
for Psi Chi. 


LSUS Institute for Human Services and 
Public Policy hosts D.C. symposium 


by 
Dominic Claiborne 


Several CEOs of non-profit or- 
ganizations as well as various speak- 
ers and panelists gathered in 
Washington, D.C., last week for 
"The Nonprofit Connection: A 
Renaissance Experience for National 
Nonprofit CEOs.” 

The symposium was hosted by 
the LSUS Institute for Human Ser- 
vices and Public Policy and was held 
at the National Press Club in Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Norman Dolch, director of the 
institute, said that President George 
W. Bush, in establishing the 
Freedom Corps, called on every 
American to commit at least 4,000 
hours of voluntary service over their 
lifetimes. 

"This renaissance experience» 
will explore the various dimensions 
of the president's challenge and how 
the nonprofit sector can respond," 


Dolch said. 

Among those scheduled to wel- 
come the participants in this event 
were Dolch, LSUS Chancellor Vin- 
cent Marsala and the Points of Light 
Foundation CEO Bob Goodwin. 

Panel discussions included re- 
building our communities, crisis at 
home and compassion. 

Marsha Johnson Evans, presi- 
dent and CEO of the American Red 
Cross, Bobby Jindal, assistant secre- 
tary in the U.S. Department of 
Health and Human Services and for- 
mer president of the University of 
Louisiana System, and Terry Scan- 
lon, president of the Capital 
Research Center, made up the crisis 
at home panel. 

Members of the rebuilding our 
communities panel were Mack Mc- 
Carter, founder of Shreveport- 
Bossier Community Renewal, Floyd 
Morris, program officer with the 
Robert Wood Johnson Foundation, 
and Suzanne Morse, executive direc- 


tor of the Pew Partnership for Civic 
Change. 

Comprising the compassion 
panel were Hal Corlew, Habitat for 
Humanity Intemational's director of 
national service, Thomas J. Walker, 
vice president of marketing and 
communications, United Way Inter- 
national, and Robert Long, vice 
president for programs, W.K. 
Kellogg Foundation. 

Co-sponsored by the National 
Points of Light Foundation, the 
event was highlighted by a speech 
from Leslie Lenkowsky, CEO of the 
Corporation for National and Com- 
munity Service. Closing remarks 
were made by John Bridgeland, ex- 
ecutive director of the USA Freedom 
Corps. 

Other sponsors were Willis- 
Knighton Health System, American 
Humanics, Inc., KPMG Foundation, 
State Street Bank and Trust Compa- 
ny, the Kellogg Foundation and 
Grant Thornton. 


Final exam schedule 


Test Time 
8:00 a.m. 


4:00 MWF 


4:30 M 


7:00 p.m. |6:00M 6:00 6:30 MW 
6:30 M 6:30 TU 6:30 W 


Any class time not listed on this schedule woul 


3:00 MWF 


30 W 5:00 


Friday 
Dec 13 


7:00 MWF 


have the exam time of the closest hour. 


Example: A 12:30 MW class would have the same exam time as a 12:00 MWF class. 
Saturday classes will have final examinations on Saturday, Dec. 15, at the regular class time. 
Each examination is scheduled for a two hour period. 
Examinations in science labs and HPE courses will be given at the last class meeting. 

A student with 3 or more exams in one day may petition through his/her Academic Dean to take only 2 


exams on the same day. 


LHE ALMAGEST — rage / 


position 
Computer experience a must 


Monday - Friday 4-7 p.m. 
Every other Saturday 9 - 4 


Call Christina at 
671-0620 
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LSUS hosts master debaters from around nation in 


by 
J Willoughby 
—_——— 

This weekend LSUS hosted its 
Red River Swing debate 
tournament. : 

Schools from throughout the 
south participated in the28th annu- 
al tournament, with students partic- 
ipating in a variety of debate and 
speaking events. For some, this 
was their first tournament, though 
many were repeat attendees. 

The crowd that gathered was 
an eclectic one, with students of 
varying age, sex, major and classi- 
fication 

All of these people were unit- 
ed by their interest in debate. 

What is it about debate that at- 
tracts these individuals in the first 
place? Why attend the Red River 
Swing? 

There were a variety of 
reasons why the students became 
debaters, though they were all re- 
lated to personal improvement. 

The most obvious reason was 
that of improving communication 
skills, both for personal and profes- 
sional applications. 

University of Arkansas com- 
munications major, Rusty Hitt, said 
that he joined debate “because it 
~ sharpens my speaking skills, while 
at the same time helping me learn 
how to think on my feet." 

University of Texas at E] Paso 
biology major, Daniel Gomez, said, 
“Debate allows a person to clevate 
his or her communication skills. It 
also exposes one to other people's 
ideas, which is essential and bene- 
ficial to one's ability to communi- 
cate." 

Other students felt that debate 
was something that would specifi- 
cally help them in their post- 
college employment. 

LSUS public relations major, 


Jessica Beech said that she thinks 
"Speaking in public and being able 
to think on my feet will always be 
a necessity for my future career,” 

University of Arkansas at 
Monticello criminal justice major, 
Jessica Smith, said, "Debate is a 
great activity that allows me to fur- 
ther my education and prepare me 
for my future career." 

While improving one's ability 
to communicaté was certainly the 
leading reason behind student's in- 
terest, many felt that there were 
other notable gains to be made by 
participating in debate. 

Stephen F. Austin speech ma- 
jor, Steve Goode said he feels that 
debate "teaches people real-world 
experiences, like how to set and 
achieve goals." 

Southwest Baptist church min- 
istry and communications major, 
Brian Taylor, said simply, "Debate 
is an exciting and enjoyable activi- 
ty." 

LSUS's Beech also said, "The 
people you meet are extremely in- 
telligent and entertaining.” 

There seemed to be a great 
deal of love for debate coordinator 
Mary "Jorji” Jarzabek and the Red 
River Swing. 

Stephen F. Austin's Goode 
said, "On a scale of one-to-ten it's a 
12. I love it! This has been the 
biggest and best run tournament of 
the year." 

University of Arkansas at 
Monticello's Smith said, "I thought 
it was definitely one of the best run 
tournaments I've ever attended." 

University of Texas at El 
Paso's Gomez said, "This 
tournament had a sense of friendli- 
ness which allowed me to 
thoroughly enjoy my stay at LSUS. 
| really hope we return next year." 


HAIR CUTS 
COLOR 
HI-LIGHTS 
PERMS 


TANNING 


A.J Edwards (right) won the varsity IPDA competition at this year’s Red River Swing debate fou 


Red River Swing debate tournament last weekend 


to by Matt ad 
ament. 


The tournament welcomed schools from ten states to compete in a variety of speaking events. 


Students prefer parking hang tags to gooey stickers 


by 
Keziah Tsirigotis 


LSUS students are complaining 
about the gooey residue left behind 
by the parking stickers. 

During the Nov. 14 SGA meet- 
ing, President Jeff Strozier said that 
through his research on the topic he 
found that at LSU A&M 99.5 
percent of students opt to get the 
hanging decal rather than the sticker. 

"Hanging decals would look 
more professional for the campus, 
and it will make it easier for the stu- 
dents not having to hassle with 
removing it," said Terrance Neal, a 
junior majoring accounting. 

Strozier said that he had spoken 
with Mike Ferrell, vice chancellor 
for business affairs, who is opposed 
to the hanging tags because he feels 
that they would be hard for officers 


pa 


to spot. 

"The campus has been having 
problems with students parking in 
faculty parking and as well as handi- 
cap parking," said Ferrell. "Those 
stickers are a method of identifica- 
tion in addition to license plates." 

The administration says that the 
sticker benefits the school in that 
people pay attention to the decal. 
This leads to donors’ giving money 
to LSUS, which helps contribute to 
scholarships. Also the awareness of 
the campus through the-decals is 
supposed to help parents get an idea 
of where to send their children. 

LSUS is an institution of higher 
education, Ferrell said, and the stick- 
er is good advertisement for the 
school and good PR for the students. 

"Problems with hanging decals 
(is) you have students that have tint- 
ed windows and it would be difficult 


STUDENT 
AND 
FACULTY 
DISCOUNTS 


1 HAVE GOT TO GO SEE MONTEY 


for campus police to see,” Ferrell 
said. “It is also illegal to drive off 
campus with the hanging decals; that 
is a State violation.” 

Campus police complain that it 
would be harder for them to identify 
if the student is registered with 
LSUS. 

Vice President Ben Thomas 
pushed forsthe introduction of the ; 
hangifig tags in place’of the ctirrent 
sticker decals. Having to ensure the 
visibility of the tags, Thomas 
suggested bright yellow tags in the 
shape of a rooster. 

"It wouldn't be so hard if the 
campus police will get out of their 
car,” said Tiffany Johnson, senator at 
large. 

"We will look into see how we 
can better improve the gooeyness of 
the sticker," Ferrell said. 


$714 YOUREE 


YOUREE 


TURTLE CREEK 


PHONE 


524-1111 
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Northwestern State 


University Demons play 
doubleheader basketball 
in HPE building gym 


ae A Claiborne 


Northwestern State University 
played a doubleheader basketball 
game at LSUS on Wednesday, Nov. 
18, because of renovations being 
made at the Demon’s home court. 

The exhibition game is used to 
prepare the team for the regular sea- 
son. Despite shooting 42 percent in 
the game and only making 8 out of 
14 free throws, the Lady Demons 
managed to pull out a win. 

In addition to leading the team 
in scoring with 14 points, 
sophomore guard Diamond Cosby 
hit the game-winning shot at the 
buzzer to propel the Lady Demons 
to a 66-65 victory over Ouachita 
Baptist. 


Some teams would view being 
down by 13 points in the second 
half, committing 26 turnovers and 
having a team with 12 freshmen as 
adding up to a loss, But the North- 
western State Demons men’s squad 
showed maturity and poise by over- 
coming those seemingly 
insurmountable odds to rally to a 55- 
53 win over Ouachita Baptist. 

Leading the way for the 
Demons was Tyronn Mitchell, a 
freshman guard who scored 12 
points and made two clutch free 
throws with one second remaining 
on the clock to ensure victory for the 
Demons. 

Sharing top scoring honors 
with Mitchell was another freshman, 
Clifton Lee, who chipped in 12 
points. 


Photo by Dominic Claiborne 


The Northwestem State University Demons played a doubleheader in the HPE building gym Wednesday 
since their own court is being renovated. Both the Demons and Lady Demons defeated their opponents 
from Quachita Baptist University. It is unclear whether this victory has celestial significance. 


Title IX provides females with equal opportunity 
to participate in athletic programs at universities 


at A Claiborne 


Title [X was enacted to ensure 
that females have equal 
opportunities in athletics. Title IX, 
part of the Educational Amendments 
of 1972, specifically states that “No 
person in the U.S. shall, on the basis 
of sex be excluded from 
participation in, or denied the bene- 
fits of, or be subjected to discrimina- 
tion under any educational program 
or activity receiving federal aid.” 
Prior to Title IX, many schools 
refused to admit women or had strict 
limits. 

Athletics can have many posi- 


tive effects, According to statistics 
from the Women’s Sports 
Foundation, “Sports are where boys 
have traditionally learned about 
teamwork, goal-setting, the pursuit 
of excellence in performance and 
other achievement-oriented behay- 
iors—critical skills necessary for 
success in the workplace. It is no ac- 
cident that 80 percent of the female 
executives at Fortune 500 companies 
identified themselves as former 
“tomboys-having played sports.” 
There are three areas that deter- 
mine if an institution is in 
compliance with Title IX. The first 
area is the athletic financial aid, the 
second area is the accommodation of 


athletic interests and abilities and the 
third area includes other programs; 

For example, financial 
assistance must be awarded based\von 
the number of male and female athth- 
letes. The amount of athletic finans- 
cial aid must be proportionate to ththe 
ratio of male and female athletes. 

The level of participation opportunini- 
ties must be in proportion to a 
school’s enrollment. 

If members of one sex are notot 
represented equally in intercollegigiate 
athletics, the school must show a 4 
history and continuing practice ofof 
program expansion which is refletec- 
tive of the interests and abilities ofof 
that sex. And in cases where memm- 


bers of one sex are under represented 
among intercollegiate athletics and 
the school cannot show a continuing 
practice of expanding the athletic 
program, it must be shown that the 
interest and ability of members of 
that sex have been accommodated 
by the present program. 

Title [X also states that 
benefits, opportunities and 
treatments given to sports 
participants are to be equal, but not 
necessarily identical. The areas that 


Title IX looks at specifically include 
equipment and supplies, scheduling 
of games and practice time, travel 
and per diem allowances, opportuni- 
ty to receive academic tuforing, op- 
portunity to receive coaching 
assignment and compensation, lock- 
er rooms, practice and competitive 
facilities, medical and training facili- 
ties, housing and dining facilities, ~ 
publicity, support services and 
recruitment of student athletes. 


“Eat my burrito” 


Women’s soccer to begin : 
- Buff 


in fall of 2004 season 


ite Ps Claiborne 


Women's soccer at LSUS is ex- 
pected not only to comply with the 
law but to recruit for and to enhance 
the university. Soccer is scheduled to 
begin play in the fall of 2004. 

Marty Albritton, vice chancel- 
lor for development, said research 
that was done prior to this decision 
being made included what schools in 
the NAIA conference played soccer 
and how many high schools in the 
area participated in soccer. 


He also said that plans are be- 
ing made for facilities for women's 
soccer as well. 

“Women's athletics can be a 
formidable recruiting tool if imple- 
mented properly," said Cay Evans, a 
member of the Athletic Council. 

Research done by Evans and - 
Dr. Ron Byrd indicated a 
tremendous number of high school 
female athletes in Caddo and Bossier 
Parish who go elsewhere for college 
simply because of athletic opportu- 
nities. Evans also said that according 
to statistics from the Women's Sports 
Foundation, girls and women who 


play sports have a more positive « 
body image and experience higherer 
states of psychological well-beingg 
than girls and women who do notot 
play sports. 

Not only will adding women's's 
sports keep LSUS in compliance:< 
with Title EX, the sport aims to prpro- 
vide a valuable opportunity for 
female students and compliment ththe 
strong academic reputation of LSSUS. 

In addition, men and women'n's 
basketball will be added to the 
LSUS Athletic Department. Men’s’s 
and Women's basketball are schedsxd- 
uled to begin play in 2003-2004.) 


Youree Drive & Burt Kouns e 798-0558 


Breakfast - Lunch - Dinner - Munchies 
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LSU in Shreveport 
International Lincoln Center for American Studies 


Washington "Semester" 


Interim between Spring Semester and Term I Summer 


The United States Congress 
The White House 

The United States Supreme Court 
The Library of Congress 

The Smithsonian 

The Kennedy Center for Perfa 
The National Archives = 
The National Museum 

The National Po 

The Folger She! 

The Lincoln 

The Jefferes 

The Wash. 


Receive 3 or 6 credit hours in Humanities and Socic 
Courses Offered el, ie 
POLI 190 Washington Political Arena — 
AMST 198 American Studies Seminar 

AMST 298 American Studies Seminar 

AMST 398 American Studies Seminar 

POLI 203 European Politics 

POLI 399 - Field Research in Government Law 
POLI 495 Independent Study 


AN EXPERIENCE NO CLASSROOM CAN OFFER! =? | 
POL 695 Independent Study : 


For information contact Dr. Pederson @ wpederso@pilot.sus.edu or (318) 797-5138 
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by 
Nicole Leavitt 


There have been many 
“sceries” within Shreveport over the 
past decade. Bands usually reflected 
popular genres, From Top 40 cover 
bands to the independent 
underground, it’s all been done. 

Unfortunately, a lot of bands 
slipped through the cracks(and-still 
do) because of what was popular at 
that time. Still, there were, and still 
are, occasions when a gemstone of 
music fusion was found and shared 
with the herd of hungry listeners. 

With their sophomore release, 
Sky Parade, Juba Moon proves that 
rock music hasn’t been lost within 
the corporate offspring of popular 
music. 

Proving to their fans that Juba 
Moon aren’t, and never were, a hu- 
man jukebox that plays Top 40 
favorites, they fuse elements of rock, 
funk, and 80's glam with a dash of 
freestyle rap that is guaranteed to 
please the toughest music Nazis. 

Chock full of feel-good 
melodies with catchy lyrics that are 
bound to be caught in the heads of 
their listeners, the band wastes no 
time in stating what they want listen- 
ers to do. 

Sky Parade is a “virtual rock 
and roll gourmet” with radio friendly 
songs like the mellow dancehall 
beats of “Amakamedesabi” to the 
powerful guitar rock of “Outsight” to 
the musically satirical “Other 


‘, 


People’s Songs,” that blends 80's 
rock (think “Get in the Ring” by G- 
n-R) to freestyle rap. 

Each song on the CD carries its 
own weight and features Juba 
Moon's style of strong vocals, loud 
guitars and drums, and the guarantee 
of a good time. 

They show that they are evolv- 
ing their sound while maintaining 
their status as a rock band, thus sepa- 
rating them from the bubble gum 
monotony of the rap/pop fusion that 
has infiltrated the air waves. 

However, Sky Parade only 
gives half of what Juba Moon does 
at their live shows. 

Ata crowded and very smoky 
Zeke’s last Saturday night, the band 
gave one of their best performances. 
They played songs from both their 
CDs but with more passion than can 
ever be recorded in a studio while in- 
troducing some new material as 
well, 

Songs like “Credit is Due” and 
“! Sofa Real!” are a lot more mellow 
but hold a lot of power within their 
lyrics. 

Songs like “100 Days” and 
“Taste” have harder rock edges that 
have the power to energize even the 
most unresponsive listeners. 

Juba Moon likes to play to an 


on 


audience and it was obvious as they 
fed off the energy of the crowd. 

While most bands seem to have 
a distinct sound that is duplicated on 
every album, Juba Moon's seems to 
changé with every Song that is writ- 
ten. 

Guitarist/vocalist Kem Court- 
ney explained that the reason for 
sharing unreleased material to the 
public was to give a sample of the 
direction where the band is headed. 

The new songs are different 
from what's going to be found on 
their CDs and with good reason. 

The key to their music seems to 
lie within the diversity of the band 
members, as vocalist/guitarist 
Michael Schepp explained, “Our 
musical style is a hybrid of musical 
tastes ffom sweet and sour to tangy 
and robust.” 

That carries over into the musi- 
cal styles that are fused within each 
of their songs. 

As far as another CD release in 
the future, it’s been said that the 
band won't take another three years 
to put one out. 

Until then, look for the flyers 
on telephone poles around town to 
find out where they're playing next. 
There's also their website at 
www.jubamoon.com that has all 
their information from the band’s 
history to the band’s current events. 
For all those anti-Juba Mooniacs 
Kern Courtney has one thing to say, 
“if you don’t like what you're hear- 
ing, wait three songs and then tell 


Student Activities helps students 
fight stress with calming events 


by 
Tiffany Milne 


With finals creeping around the 
corner, students will be soothed by 
stress-relievers from the Student Ac- 
tivities Board. 

On Tuesday, Nov. 26, 2002, 
free fuel-food will be served from 
10:30 a.m. to 12:30 p.m, in the U.C. 
Lobby. 

Along with the healthy food, 
stress balls, scantrons, pencils, blue 
books and other items useful for 
test-taking will be provided for stu- 
dents. 

With meditative music playing, 
Blue Cliff Massage School is also 
scheduled to professionally massage 
students. 

The stress-free time is part of 
Port Unplugged and is paid for by 
the Student Activities Fee. 

Kathleen Grimmett, assistant 
director of student activities, said 
that the event must be held on Tues- 
day rather than during the week be- 
fore finals because that week is 
Dead Week. ~ 

Dead Week means no events 
are to be scheduled at LSUS in order 
to promote studying for tests. 

"Hopefully this event will help 
students combat upcoming stress," 


CHOOSE FROM 3 
PACKAGES 
STARTING 
AT: 

$99.95 


Grimmett said. 

As one of the directors for Port 
Unplugged, Grimmett said that the 
student response for events during 
common hour has been favorable. 

Port Unplugged started this 
year, and Grimmett said that the ac- 
tivities office sponsors various 
events two or three times throughout 
the month during common hour. 

Events coordinated this year in- 
clude Spring Fling, Fall Fest, Boo 
Bash, poetry readings, hypnotist ses- 
sions and the most popular event, 
karaoke. 

Everclear, D.J.'s, local bands 
and comedy troupes have also come 
to the university through Port 
Unplugged. 

Grimmett said that the events 
planned for 2003 will include tarot 
card readers, mind readers and 
washable Hindu tattoos. 

"We try to incorporate all ideas 
from different genders and races so 
we can appeal to every student 
sometime,” Grimmet said. "Food is 
always a sure way to bring students 
out” 

Next year the Student Activities 
Board will be recruiting new mem- 
bers at Spring Fling. 

To get involved contact: kgrim- 
mett@pilot.|sus.edu. 


FAIRS! 


YOURSELF IN A BETTER 


=. POSITION 


and cereer awareness for girs 10-18 


FREE Information Session 
Saturday, December 7 


Register at 
www. YouGoGinOnline.com 


(318) 426-9484 
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Sun. Nov. 24 


1 p.m. - 4 p.m. 
Psi Chi Luncheon 
Red River 


4 p.m. 
Tau Kappa Epsilon 
Webster Room 


5 p.m. 
Phi Mu Meeting 
Caddo/Bossier 


All events are in the UniversityCenter 
if your organization would like to be fe 
events email us at almagest@pilot./sus 


4 6 p.m. 
Zeta Tau Alpha 
4 Louisiana A & B 


2 p.m. - 4 p.m. 
Omicron Delta Kappa 
Initiation Ceremony 

U. C. Ballroom 


4 p.m. 
Tau Kappa Epsilon 
Webster Room 


[de i 
| for 


a 


Worship 
BCM 


6 p.m. 
Zeta Tau Alpha 
Louisiana A & B 


7 p.m. 
Beta Gamma lota 
Red River Room 


